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[Old House at Warwick.) 


WARWICK. 


Warwick, the county town of Warwickshire, is situated 
on a rocky eminence, on the north-west bank of the 
Avon, but nearly a quarter of a mile distant from the 
river, Warwick Castle and the grounds belonging to it 
being interposed. Warwick Castle has already been 
described (see ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 22, vol. i. p 
177). Warwick is not a large town, but is clean, well 
paved, and well lighted with gas, and has altogether 
an air of neatness and respectability. Most of the 
houses are of comparatively modern constrtiction, a 
great fire which occurred in 1694 having swept away 
more than one half of the old town. Of the ancient 
timber houses which remain, the one represented 
above affords an instance of the picturesque manner 
in which the diagonal timbers are frequently arranged. 
On approaching Warwick by the road from Leam- 
ington, which crosses the Avon by a handsome stone 
bridge, the lofty towers and battlements of Warwick 
Castle, the spire of the church of St. Nicholas, aud the 
tower of St. Mary’s, are seen, and present the most 
picturesque view which can be obtained of the castle 
and town conjointly. 

Warwick is included in two parishes, St, Mary’s and 
St. Nicholas’s, and has two parish churches. 

St. Mary’s church, originally built at the expense of 
the Earls of Warwick, and completed in 1394, was for- 
merly collegiate, but the oo jon was changed at 
the dissolution by Henry VIII. A great part of the 
building was destroyed by the ion of 1694. 
The nave and transept were rebuilt, and completed in 
1704; the architecture pe of Gothic and 
Roman, incongruous it if "4. t not destitute of 
magnificence of effect. The , the chancel, and the 
Beauchamp chapel are ancient, and in much better 
taste. The choir has a stone ceiling of elaborate work- 
manship. The chancel is a beautifal of per- 
pendicular architecture ; the east front, in ular, 
8 rich in effect, from the ba — of the details, though 
the arrangement is simple. Beauchamp chapel 
(properly St. Mary’s chapel) adjoins the chancel on the 
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south. It was erected by the executors of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, according to the direc- 
tions of his will. It was begun in 1443, but was not 
finished till 1464. The total expense was 2481/., a sum 
probably equal to not less than 40,0002. of our present 
money. The exterior is a fine specimen of the later 
inted style, in good preservation. The interior is 
ighly but elegantly ornamented; the ceiling is of 
stone, richly carved; the floor is of black and white 
marble; the great east window is filled with painted 
glass, displaying figures, coats of arms, devices, &c. ; 
the other windows are not painted, except in the 
tracery, which is somewhat damaged. The monument 
of the founder, for the reception of which the chapel 
was a ang built, is near the centre of the principal 
apartment, which is fifty-eight feet long by twenty-five 
feet wide. The monument is an altar-tomb of grey 
marble, on the slab of which lies the figure of the earl, 
of the size of life, in brass gilt, and resting on a brass 
table. All the parts of the tomb are highly ornamented : 
it is a monument of great elegance and stateliness. 
This Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose 
remains lie beneath the tomb, succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father Thomas, the eleventh earl, in 
1401. He distinguished himself by taking the standard 
of Owen Glendower in battle, and fought against the 
Percies at the battle of Shrewsbury. In 1425 he was 
appointed regent of France, during the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s absence in England. In 1428 he was summoned 
home, to become governor to Henry VI., then in the 
seventh year of age, which office he retained till 
1437, when he succeeded the Duke of York as regent 
of France. He died at Rouen in 1439. His body was 
brought to Eng!and in a stone coffin, and placed near 
the monument of his father till his own chapel and 


tomb were tly advanced to be fit for its recep- 
tion, which was in 1460. 
There are several monuments in the Beau- 


champ Chapel: one of the most splendid is that of the 
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146 THE PENNY 
rural deanery of Warwick, and archdeaconry and dio- 
cese of Worcester. 

The church of St. Nicholas was built in 1780. The 
spire is low, and the church has no claim to praise for 
its architecture, which is Gothic. The interior is neat, 
but not spacious. The living is a vicarage, of the clear 
annual value of 218/., with a glebe-house. It is in the 
rural deanery of Warwick, and archdeaconry and dio- 
cese of Worcester. 

The Court House, or Town Hall, a respectable stone 
building, was erected about 1730, at the expense of 
the corporation, for which, as a misappropriation of 
the corpention funds, the authorities were sum- 
moned by the Court of Chancery, and their powers 
suspended till 1738. The County Hall is a handsome 
building, with a stone front and Corinthian columns. 
The interior is spacious ; and there is a large but plain 
stone building adjoining the Hall for the accommoda- 
tion of the judges at the assizes. The County Gaol 
adjoins the County Hall on the north. It is a modern 
building, surrounded by a strong wall twenty-three 
feet high. On the opposite side of the street, not far 
from the gaol, is the County Bridewell, which is also 
modern. The Market-house is a substantial stone 
building. The open part below is appropriated to those 
who attend the market. The rooms above are used as 
the Museum of the Warwickshire Natural History and 
Archeological Society, which is probably superior to 
any collection of the kind in a town of similar size. 

Leicester's Hospital, an ancient structure, was ori- 
ginally the hall of the two guilds of Warwick, the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity and the Guild of St. George 
the Martyr, which were founded in the reign of Richard 
II., and afterwards united into one. After the disso- 
lution of this fraternity by Henry VIII., the building 
became the property of the Earl of Leicester, who con- 
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verted it into an hospital for twelve impotent men, 
and one master, who was to be & professor of divinity. 
The endowment at the time was valued at 200/. a year, 
but now worth more than 2000/.a year. The number 
of brethren has been increased to twenty-two, and the 
allowances augmented. Preference is given to soldiers 
who have been disabled in the public service. The 
ancient buildings have been altered to suit the increase 
in the number of the inmates and the change in the 
value of the endowment. There is a Dispensary for 
supplying the sick poor with medical and surgical 
advice and remedies. 

A free grammar-school was founded at Warwick by 
Henry VIII., and endowed with property which be- 
longed to the dissulved establishments. The school is 
open to all boys of the,town, but an entrance fee of 
14. 11s. 6d. is required, and a half-yearly payment of 5s, 

Warwick is a municipal and parliamentary borough. 
The boundaries of the municipal borough are co-ex- 
tensive with those of the parishes of St. Mary and St, 
Nicholas ; they extend beyond the town from a mile to 
five miles in different directions, and include an area 
of 5360 acres. The population of the borough in 1831 
was 9109; in 1841 it was 9775. The population of the 
town and suburbs in 1831, was 9000; in 1841, it was 
about 9650. The borough was formerly governed by 
twelve aldermen, of whom the mayor wasone. By 
the Municipal Reform Act in 1835, it was divided into 
two wards, with six aldermen and eighteen councillors, 

As a parliamentary borough, Warwick has returned 
two members to the House of Commons ever since the 
reign of Edward I. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough in 1841 was 9124. The number of 
voters on the list in 1839-40 was 977. The elections 
for the southern division of the county are held at 
Warwick. 
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The assizes and quarter-sessions for the county are 
held at Warwick. Quarter-sessions for the borough 
are also held, and there is a Court of Record for per- 
sonal actions under 400. 

Manufactures of worsted, cotton, and lace are carried 
on to some extent. Many of the tradesmen have shops 
at Leamington as well as at Warwick. The Warwick 
and Napton Canal, which is connected with the Bir- 
mingham and London Canal, passes near“ the town. 
The market, which is on Saturday, is well supplied 
and well attended; and there are twelve fairs yearly, 
chiefly for cattle; also a statute fair for the hiring of 
servants, and a cheese-fair. There isone weekly news- 
paper, the Warwick Advertiser. 

arwick is an ancient town, but does not appear to 
have been a Roman station. In the Saxon times it was 
favoured with the patronage ‘of Ethelfleda, daughter 
of King Alfred, and at this time the keep or dungeon 
was constructed. The castle was built in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and became “a special strong 
hold for the midland part of the oo omer ’ After the 
Norman Conquest, the castle was enlarged and the for- 
tifications strengthened. This castle was given by the 
Conqueror to Henry de Newburgh, whom he created 
Earl of Warwick. In Domesday-Book the town is 
called a borough, and is stated to contain 361 houses, 
ef which 130 belonged to the king, 112 to certain 
barons, and 19 to burgesses, who enjoyed them “ with 
soc and sac (with entire ssion), and all customs as 
in the days of Edward the Confessor.” Several reli- 
gious establishments arose about thistime. The paving 
of the town and the building of the walls commenced 
in the latter part of the reign of Edward I. The exe- 
cution of Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II., 
on Blacklow Hill, under the direction of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, and Thomas, Ear] of Lancaster, is described 
in ‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 177. 

The appearance of the town in the reign of Henry 
VIII. is thus described by Leland :—“ The town stands 
on a main rocky hill, rising from east to west. The 
beauty and glory of it is in its two streets, whereof the 
High-street goes from east to west, having a right 
goodly cross in the middle of it, and the other crosseth 
the middle of it, making a quadrivium, and goeth from 
north to south.” The High-street is still a spacious and 
handsome street, but the crossisno longer there. The 
walls too which surrounded the town have disappeared, 
except a fragment or two. : 

The corporation received its first charter in 1572 
(1 Philip and Mary). Another was granted by Charles 
II., in 1694, and was confirmed and modified by 
another in the reign of William ITI. 

During the civil war of Charles I. the town and 
castle was held by Robert, Lord Brooke, for the parlia- 
ment. The wale was garrisoned, and was besieged 
by the royalists, and several skirmishes took place. 
Lord Brooke showed his determination to die rather 
than surrender by hanging out a Bible and a winding- 
sheet on the tower of the castle. After a fortnight, 
the royal army was obliged to retreat. The last event 
of importance which occurred to the town was the 
greai fire of 1694, which has already been mentioned. 





Railroads in England and America.—The comparatively 
small cost at which the greater part.of the railways in the 
United States have been constructed, is the result of a variety 
of circumstances concurring to that end. In the first place, 
the projectors are spared all the expenses attendant upon par- 
liamentary contests; there are not any adverse interests to be 
bought off, nor any exorbitant claims for land to be satisfied. 

of a railroad in any district is felt to bring with it 
advantages to the owners and occupiers of the soil, so great as to 
make it their interest to promote the undertaking by a cession of 
the land which is required, either as a free gift, or upon terms 
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roportioned to its actual value in the market. Any one who 
been engaged in the construction of a railway in England 
will readily understand how materially these favourable circum- 
stances must aid in the economical performance of the work, 
Another most important thing for producing this desirable end is 
the fact that travellers in the United States are well satisfied if 
carried at the rate of 15 miles per hour, while we in England feel 
greatly aggrieved if we do not accomplish 25 miles per hour, 
and in some cases even that rate of rapidity fails to satisfy. To 
accomplish the slower rate, it is not necessary to reduce the 
line so nearly to a level as where greater speed is required, and 
consequently much of the expense of excavating and embanking, 
indispensable in England, is avoided. This slower rate, again, 
makes it practicable to use with safety curves of much shorter 
radius than are admissible at higher velocities. The economy 
resulting from this comparatively low speed, and the manner in 
which it admit of gradients and curves that would otherwise be 
inadmissible, will be made plain by inspection of the following 
table, which rests upon the observations of Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
and from whose valuable work on railroads it is taken :— 


Load in Tons that can be drawn 


Rate of speed in Miles by a Locomotive Engine of 
per hour, ordinary power, 
10: . . - 250 
———. ae 4. <a 
15 . ° . - 138 
eile ae ar 
20 ° ° ° ° 83 
. 2. eer 
25 . ° ° . 50 
8 6) 308 ee 


30 ° ° . . 28 
Thus an engine that at 15 miles per hour would draw 138 tons 
weight, would at 25 miles per hour draw no more than 50 tons; 
and by adding another 5 miles per hour to the speed, its capa- 
bility would be lessened to 28 tons. It must be evident that if 
power is exhausted by the speed attained, the same effect must 
be produced in order to overcome a difference of level, and it 
has been ascertained that to master an acclivity of 1 foot in 
each 300 feet of distance requires a tractive force twice as great 
as is required to move the same load at the same speed along a 
dead level railroad. Where the acclivity amounts to 1 in 
150, the force is required to be three times as great as on a 
level; a rise of 1 in 100 requires four times, and a rise of 
1 in 75 a force five times as great as on a level. If, {then, the 
locomotive engines employed in America are of the same horse- 
power as those employed in England, a greater portion of that 
past will be expended in overcoming the greater difference of 
evel, and the greater amount of friction caused by the smaller 
radii of curves ; and the deficiency of power thus caused can only 
be made good by travelling at a less rate of speed. Another 
cause of comparative cheapness of construction is the very low 
price of timber, and the great extent to which it is applied in 
lieu of masonry in the construction of bridges and viaducts. 
Considerable portions of some of the American railways are 
supported upon piles, the whole structure consisting of a very 
simple and cheap, though strong framework or scaffolding. 
Wood is also used very extensively instead of stone for support- 
ing the rails; and on many lines the rails themselves consist of 
beams of timber, the upper surfaces of which are covered with 
thin iron plates, for the sake of obtaining an iron surface at the 
least possible cost. In many cases great economy is effected in 
the locomotive expenditure by the use of wood, instead of coke, for 
fuel in the locomotive engines. On this subject of comparative 
cheapness, it may further be stated, that nearly all the railroads 
hitherto executed, or which are in progress of construction in the 
United States, consist of only one line of rails, with sidings, or 
‘ turn-outs,” at intervals. 
Considering the different condition of the two countries as 
ts the ion of capital, it must be apparent that had the 
citizens of the United States aimed at the same high degree of 
perfection in railway works as has been attained in England, a 
very few only of the various lines now in use in America could 
have been completed. The degree of commercial activity which 
these works have tended so powerfully to produce, sufficiently 
attests the wisdom of the course pursued, and may at vo very 
distant period prove iustrumental in providing meaus for more 
perfect undertakings, should such be demanded. 
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(Claremont.]} 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 


Tae River Moie.—No. III. 
{Concluded from p. 119.) 


From Leatherhead there is a by-road over Platsome 
Green, keeping the river a little on the left, to Stoke 
@’Abernon ; and there is another leaving the river on 
the right across a corner of Fetcham Common: they 
meet at Stoke by the old water-mill; both are pleasant— 
indeed, in that respect, there is little to choose between 
them. Our river we must no longer expect to follow 
closely, its way, during most of the remainder of its 
course, lying through private enclosures. 

We ought to have mentioned sooner that the banks 
of our river are everywhere adorned with a profusion 
of flowers; and in spring abound to a remarkable 

with cowslips, a flower that is found in unusual 
plenty throughout arg Nor must we omit to 
notice, that in many of the villages a graceful May- 
day custom prevails connected therewith. During the 
last few days of April, the village children go about 
the meadows, and collecting all the cowslips they can 
find, form them into garlands, chaplets, &c., and on 
May-morning they assemble, and uniting in bands, 
carry their garlands, arranged commonly on two hoo 
crossed vertically and fixed on poles, about the edahe 
bourhood; and very pretty they look. They have 
nosegays of other flowers also, but cowslips (or paigles, 
as they call them) are the chief ; and with these their 
bonnets and caps are also trimmed. We have seen 
some of these little processions that looked as charm- 
ing as those troops of Italian children carrying flowers, 
which Mr. Uwins paints so delightfully. We have not 
seen this Surrey custom noticed anywhere; in Hone’s 
‘ Every-day Book’ there is an account of one something 
similar, in the neighbourhood of Northamptom. We 
do not know w the practice is falling off, but it 
is not extinct—last May-day we saw many of these little 
companies at as short a distance from London as Car- 
shalton and Beddington ; certainly there is no other 
relic of May-day near London of anything like so grace- 
ful a form. The cottages too are for the nonce deco- 
rated with similar ornaments. 

Stoke church is one of those |ittle churches situated 
within a park, of which there are so many in every 





county, and which always have so stiff, and lordly, and 
exclusive a look. It stands by the river-side, and is a 
neat little building. The village consists merely of a 
few scattered houses. At Stoke we part from the 
downs by which the scenery has hitherto been so agree- 
ably diversified. “Our river now runis’by Cobham Park, 
soon after quitting which it works another of those 
picturesque water-mills of which we have already 
passed so many along its banks. As this is the last we 
shal] meet with deserving regard, we give an engraving 
of it below. 





(Mill at Cobham.) 


Cobham is quite a model of a sequestered country 
hamlet, and must be very refreshing in its quietness 
to the niany anglers who escape to it from the noise of 
London. It contains some good houses, and, altogether, 
has a weighty look. In the churchyard there is a 
noble yew-tree, hollow from age, but still vigorous, 
and of large size. Cobham proper lies away from the 
great Portsmouth road, which runs through a sort of 
offset from Cobham, called Cobham-street Pad o> 
that, prior to the opening of the South-western Rail- 
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way, had a lively bustling a 
: Th 


arance, very different 
from that it now wears, The Mole about Cobham, as we 
have hinted, is much frequented by anglers, and has a 
promising look to a practised eye. Two bridges here 
cross it: the original bridge at Cobham was erected 
by Matilda, queen of Henry I., who assigned a piece 
of land in Cobham for its support. The cause of its 
erection was somewhat remarkable and characteristic 
of the age. One of her maidens being drowned in 
attempting to cross the ford here, the queen caused 
a bridge to be erected over the place for the repose 
of her soul. Itlasted till 1782, when it was removed, 
being too small for the increased traffic. Matilda 
appears to have had an inclination for bridge-making, 
as, in addition to this at Cobham, the old one across the 
Lea at Stratford-le-Bow (which remained til] within the 
last five or six years), and, we believe, one or two others, 
were erected by her. 

Passing through Cobham-street, a emeess may be 
taken which will afford us frequent glimpses of our 
companion, although we can now no longer keep close 
beside it. The road is an agreeable one, and by South- 
wood we may join the river again, and proceed with- 
out much hindrance along its banks until we reach 
Esher Place. There is, however, another pleasant 
way by which, although we must part from our river 
awhile, we may still avoid the high road. This is, to 
take a road near Cobham mill, or one by the church, 
and thence by Fair-mile farm, and across Esher Com- 
mon toClaremont. This shall be our course :— 

“ A common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that shapeless and deform’d, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble ” 


says Cowper: and to us there is always something 
exhilarating in the fresh breezy air of an English com- 
mon, with its strings of rosy-cheeked, ragged children ; 
its flocks of noisy geese; its two or three scraggy 
horses and scrubby donkeys; its tall furze bushes, 
with their rich golden garniture that almost seems to 

low from the contrast’ with the snowy whiteness of 

e linen hung across them to dry. Add to these, the 
wind-mill, the snug public-house, with its old tree and 
swinging sign; the cottages huddled up in a corner, 
opposite the pond, or loosely scattered where the first 
“enclosers” reared their mud huts; a gipsy encamp- 
ment, if the common be a wide one; and, if it be a 
summer evening, the cricketers ;—and you have pretty 
much what combine to make up “a Common,” all 
England over. Yet, althongh alike, it is with a dif- 
ference, and a common is always an object of pleasure 
to a pedestrian, unless there be the name only and not 
the thing. An enclosed common is an eyesore to every 
lover of English scenery. 

Esher Common is without some of these features, 
but it has others that perhaps make amends; we must 
not, however, linger over it: here is Claremont before 
us, with its associations so blended with the national 
feelings and its various attractions. From Esher 
Common we enter the park, rich in 


“Old Patrician trees and Plebeian underwood,” 


and abounding with game. The original mansion was 
built by Vanbrugh, the architect of Blenheim, and 
afterwards enlarged by the Earl of Clare (better 
known as the Duke of Newcastle), from whom it took 
itsname. Dr. Garth published a poem on the occa- 
sion, entitled ‘ Claremont,’ which is not destined, we 
believe, to be immortal. Claremont afterwards be- 
came the property of one or two other parties, and was 
at length urchased by Lord Clive, “the Conqueror of 
India,” who had Vanbrugh’s house pulled down, and 
the present one erected by Browne, celebrated in his 
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day as a landscape gardener as well as an architect. 
It is in that syle of Classic ” of which so many speci- 
mens were produced about that time. It is said to 
have cost above a hundred thousand pounds. Lord 
Clive was not a favourite with the peasantry of the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Strange tales were cir- 
culated respecting his wealth, and exaggerated rumours 
of his Indian cruelties, and he was regarded with a 
feeling almost of horror by them. 

After the death of Lord Clive, Claremont passed 
through several hands, and was finally bought by the 
government for the Prince Leopold and the Princess 
Charlette. Her death oceu here, and produced a 
general gloom to which English history hardly de- 
scribes a parallel. In the gardens, a summer-house 
to which the princess was very partial has been con- 
verted by the prince into a mausoleum, and dedicated 
to her memory. Claremont, as is well known, is a 
favourite retreat of Her who has so happily succeeded 
its late possessor in the affection of the nation. Since 
the accession of Leopold to the throne of Belgium, the 
visits of Victoria almost alone give life to the deserted 
mansion. 

From Claremont we pass through Esher, a respect- 
able but dull town, to Esher Place, which Thon.son 
sings of as “ Esher’s groves 

“in sweetest solitude embrac’d 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole.” 


The grounds of Esher Place are very beautiful, and 
vistas are so arranged and garden seats so placed as to 
call attention to the loveliest prospects, At Esher 
Place Wolsey had a palace, a seat attached to the 
Bishopric of Winchester ; and here it was that he re- 
tired after losing Henry’s favour, and when he had 
been so ruthlessly Gespiies of his other possessions by 
that rapacious monarch. His residence at Esher was 
marked by deep mortifications, and it is quite painful 
to read his earnest and importunate supplications for 
mercy. This is altogether a humiliating period of his 
life. Just before his fall his style of living was of 
almost unequalled magnificence; here he was obliged 
to borrow beds, Jinen, and even dishes; was straitened 
almost for the necessaries of life, and was only en- 
abled, by the contributions of his chaplains, and of the 
followers who remained constant to him in his ad- 
versity, to pay the wages due to his inferior servants. 
“ His faults hie gently on him! 





{Welsey’s Tower} 
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“ This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour.” 


The only remnant of Wolsey’s palage is what is called 
Wolsey’s Tower, in the preceding Tt stands by 
the side of the Moie, and sa red brick building, bearing 
in its genera] appearance, and also in its details, a 
strong resemblance to the older parts of Hampton 
Court: both, it will be remembered, were erected by 
Wolsey at about the same period. The tower is partly 
overgrown by ivy, but is in good preservation. 

While the visitor is pondering on the character and 
fortunes of that extraordinary man, and trying, per- 
chance, to recall to his imagination the strange times— 
big with so many mighty events—in which he lived; a 
train of carriages will, perhaps, dash along the railway 
viaduct that is carried just beyond the tower, and bring 
home to his mind with a startling vividness the won- 
drous changes that have come over our land since the 
fallen Cardinal here in bitterness of heart poured forth 
those affecting meditations on the mutability of all sub- 
lunary things. 

Soon after passing under the railway, the river 
separates into two branches: the one runs by Ember 
Court and near Thames Ditton, so favourite a re- 
sort of Thames anglers; the other flows towards 
Moulsey Hurst, notorious in past days as the scene 
of many prize pugilistic encounters. The banks of 
the Mole are here low and marshy, and there is little 
more that is attractive in its course till its union 
with the Thames nearly opposite Hampton Court. 
Near its termination, we pass through the pretty rustic 
village of East Moulsey (or Molesey, as it was formerly 
spelt), which takes its name from our river. Here 
it works a large factory-like and most unpicturesque 
mill. The termination of the Mole is a noble one. 
From its mouth the Thames, with Hampton Court on 
the opposite bank, form a picture of surpassing beauty ; 
that magnificent palace is nowhere seen to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Here, then, we part from our silent companion. The 
railway station stands invitingly near, but the rambler 
will prefer, if there be time, to cross the old wooden 
bridge to Hampton Court, and from thence stroll 
through the stately avenues of Bushy Park to Rich- 
mond, from which place he may—after a passing 
glance at the always new prospect from its hill— 
embark on board the Richmond steamer, and thus 
appropriately conclude his river excursion. 





ON GUM, ITS SOURCES AND USES. 


Tue remarkable and useful substances which obtain 
the common name of are a kind of mucilaginous, 
or more ape pee resinous, juice which exudes through 
the pores of certain plants, chiefly of tropical climates, 
through natural clefts or artificial incisions, and hardens 
on the surface. A brief notice of three or four of these 
may be given. 

Gum- Arabic, or gum-Senegal, is a very pure kind of 
gum, which exudes from a tree growing abundantly on 
the sandy soil of Egypt and bia, and in several 
other parts of Africa. The purest quality is brought 
in caravans to Cairo by the Arabs of the country near 
Mount Sinai, who sew it up in skin bags, and transport 
it on the backs of camels. The kind found in Western 
Africa obtains the name of the country, Senegal, which 
produces it; it is in masses, and of a yellowish 
or amber colour, but does not sensibly differ from the 
Egyptian gum in its chief i gum exudes 
spontaneously in a liquid state from the trunk and 
boughs of the tree, and hardens by contact with the 
air and the heat of the sun; it begins to flow about 
December, immediately after the rainy season, near 
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the flowering time of the tree; and afterwards, as the 
weather becomes hotter, incisions are made through 
the bark, to assist the passage of the juice. The best 
gum is brought over in oblong or roundish lumps, 
seldom larger than a walnut, nearly transparent, white 
or palish yellow, wrinkled, and of a shining fracture ; 
it is so brittle as easily to be reduced to a fine powder, 
and is also perfectly insipid and inodorous. 

The solvent power of gum-Arabic in water, and the 
adhesive liquid which it forms when so dissolved, are 
among the qualities which impart considerable value to 
it. It may be recovered again in the solid form ina 
remarkable way ; for if it be dissolved in either hot or 
cold water, and then exposed to a gentle evaporation, 
the watery parts will pass off gradually, and leave the 
gum in a solid state, fit to be redissolved as before, 
without any of its properties being changed: there are 
but very few vegetable substances which resemble it 
in this respect. When in the dry and solid state, the 
gum will remain unaltered for any length of time ; and 
the watery solution is one of the least changeable of al] 
vegetable liquids. 

his gum is employed for a number of valuable 
purposes in the arts and in medicine. It may be used 
either to suspend in water a number of substances 
which could not otherwise be kept equally diffused in 
this liquid, or as a means of cementing together a 
variety of articles of light work. For the last-named 
purpose it is peculiarly valuable, because a clean 
colourless cement, perfectly easy of application, may 
be prepared from the gum in a few minutes. It is 
also used in very large quantities by the calico-printers, 
to mix the colours and the ingredients in block-print- 
ing; and it forms the basis of crayons, of the cakes of 
water-colours, and of several liquid colours, of which 
common writing-ink is a familiar example. 

There appear to be nutritive qualities in gum- 
Arabic ; for in the countries where it is found it forms 
an important article of food, either by itself or mixed 
with rice or milk. An instance is on record in which 
the travellers of a large caravan, having consumed all 
their provisions by the time their journey was half 
over, kept themselves alive by eating the gum-Arabic 
which they were bringing as mnerchandize. 

A few medicinal preparations contain gum-Arabie 
as one of their ingredients. It has a soothing effect 
from its mucilaginous character, and is employed 
sometimes to protect the system from the effect of 
any acrid and stimulating substance. In many in- 
stances it is employed not so much to produce any 
medicinal effect, as to enable other substances to mix 
together. Thus, it will give to balsams, resins, and 
fixed oils the power of mixing with water, and thus 
forming liquid medicines. 

Taking all these uses together, the demand for gum- 
Arabic is very considerable. There are more than 
thirteen thousand cwts. oe into England yearly, 
or nearly a million and a half of pounds. It sells at from 
thirty to two hundred shillings per cwt., according to 
quality and to the relation , oF uel supply and de- 


mand. 
Gum-mastich, another very useful product, differs 
from gum-Arabic in partaking more of a resinous 


nature. Jt is an exudation from the pistachio lentiscus, 
a tree growing in the south and south-eastern parts of 
Europe. The juice is obtained most abundantly, ac- 
ot" Tournefort, by making transverse incisions 
in the bark of the tree about the beginning of August, 
from which the mastich-gum exudes in drops, which 
run down and concrete on the ground, and are thence 
collected for sale or use. The time chosen jor making 
these incisions is quite early in August, when 

weather is very dry ; and on the day after the cutting 
the mastich begins to appear in drops, which continue to 
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exude till the latter end of September. The tree is also 
raised in more northern parts of Europe ; but no mastich 
has been obtained from it under such circumstances, 
robably because the weather is too cold to permit its 
ormation. It is said to derive the name mastich from 
masticare, “to chew ;” because it is thus used in the 
island of Scio, and by the Turks, especially the women, 
for sweetening the breath and strengthening the gums 
and teeth; and by producing a copious excretion of 
saliva, it is useful in some complaints. 

Gum-mastich, in the commercial form in which it 
reaches us, is in small, yellowish, transparent, brittle 
grains or tears. A piece recently broken is quite 
transparent, but by exposure to the air it becomes on 
the surface rather powdery, and hence semi-trans- 
parent. Unlike gum-Arabic, it is wholly insoluble in 
water. It has a light agreeable odour, especially when 
rubbed or heated. When distilled with water, it yields 
asmal] portion of a limpid essential oil, very fragrant 
in smell, and moderately pungent in taste. 

Mastich is used in small quantities as an astringent 
in various complaints; given either in substance, di- 
vided by different materials, or dissolved in spirits and 
mixed with syrup, or dissolved in water by the inter- 
vention of gum-Arabic. The wood of the tree is ad- 
mitted into the Materia Medica of some foreign coun- 
tries, being used in the preparation of medicines. 

Jewellers sometimes mix mastich with turpentine 
and ivory-black, and lay it under their diamonds to 
give them a lustre. But the most extensive employ- 
ment of this gum in the arts in this country is probably 
in the manufacture of mastich varnish, a highly valued 
varnish for oil-paintings and other purposes. The 
mode of making depends on the quantity manufactured 
ata time; but the following is given as one method 
of making it on a small scale :—Five ounces of powdered 
mastich are put into a bottle with a pound of spirit of 
turpentine, and kept in a warm bath till the mastich 
is dissolved ; after which it is strained for use, and is 
laid on the picture or other article by means of a brush. 
The same varnish, somewhat modified by other ingre- 
dients, is used as a vehicle or liquid for colours in 
painting. 

Gum-copal is a third variety, sharing with the two 
former many qualities in common, but more nearly 
resembling mastich than gum-Arabic. It is imported 
ou from North America and partly from the East 

ndies, and is a natural exudation from a large tree, 

hardening when exposed to the air. 
_ The best copal is a hard, brittle, resinous substance, 
in rounded Jumps of moderate size, easily reducible to 
fine powder, beautifully transparent; but often, like 
amber, containing parts of insects and other small ex- 
traneous bodies impacted in itssubstance. The colour 
of copal is a light lemon yellow, varying to orange; 
but when dissolved and spread thinly over any surface, 
the colour is scarcely perceptible, appearing only as a 
fine, hard, smooth, transparent glazing. These three 
qualities—hardness, transparency, and absence of 
colour—peculiarly fit this substance to be employed as 
@ materia] for varnish. 

Copal dissolves less readily than most other sub- 
stances of this kind. Not only does it not dissolve in 
water; but even alcohol, which so readily dissolves 
most of the others, does not act on copal unless cam- 
vp is used. An alcoholic solution of copal is made 

y dissolving half an ounce of camphor in a pint of 
alcohol; adding four ounces of copal in small frag- 
ments; putting the whole into a glass vessel, and hold- 
ing it over a lamp till the solution is complete. Copal 
may be dissolved in oil of turpentine by the interven- 
tion of some other of the essential oils, particular] 
oil of spike and oil of lavender. When united wi 
drying linseed-oil, copal yields an oil varnish which, 
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under the name of copal varnish, is very extensively 
used by coach-makers and other artisans. 

Gum-Sandarach, or the Sandaracha Arabum, is a 
resinous juice which oozes out of the trunk and thick 
branches of several kinds of juniper, in warm countries, 
and umbccnerap A on the coasts of Africa, by incisions 
made during the heats of summer. The juice con- 
cretes into semi-pellucid, pale, yellowish tears or glo- 
bules, somewhat resembling mastich, but rather larger. 
The gum-resin thus formed hasa light agreeable smell, 
but very little taste. It will not dissolve in water, but 
does so in spirit and in essential oils. The small or 
common juniper yields very little sandarach ; but its 
fruit yields oils, waters, salts, spirits, and extracts of 
some repute in medicine. 

Like most of the other gums, sandarach is an in- 
gredient in varnish. One sort of varnish is made by 
dissolving this gum in oil of turpentine. The gum is 
also used, when reduced to an impalpable powder, as 
pounce, to prevent paper from imbibing ink. 

Gum-sandarach has been much employed in some 
foreign countries for medicinal purposes; but not toa 
great extent in England. 





PALISSY. 


THeERz are certain destinies in the history of letters to 
which posterity appears to take delight in rendering 
posthumous justice. Burns, Savage, Chatterton, Ot- 
way, have received in our own times the sympathy so 
sparingly bestowed by their contemporaries; and the 
French poet Gilbert, though known only by a single 
elegy and his tragical end, bears a name consecrated 
by the veneration of his country. De Foe has been 
redeemed from the ignominy of the pillory by the ad- 
miration of every public in Europe; and were poor 
Oliver Goldsmith to rise from the grave, the debts, 
whose evil influence rusted the powers of his mind 
during his lifetime, would be readily defrayed by his 
admirers. 

But this sort of posthumous influence is usually at- 
tained by writers of poetry and romance, whose spirit 
seems evermore vital, in the grasp maintained by their 
works upon the human mind. Towards the departed 
men of science we remain cold and ungrateful. The 
march of experiment is so es progressive, that 
every half-century effaces the marvels of its antecedent ; 
and newer discoveries blot out the memory of those to 
whom we are so largely indebted. At most, we esti- 
mate their achievements according to their insulated 
value. The difficulty and temporary value of the dis- 
covery is not taken into account. We overlook their 
toilsome days, their sleepless nights, their sacrifices of 
health and property; and measure our tribute of lau- 
rels or the palms of martyrdom with a thrifty and 
graceless hand. For though no subsequent fiction can 
dislodge from our affections ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ or 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ or ‘Tam o’Shanter,’ the 
lustre of such names as Davy and Farraday has 
“ paled the ineffectual fires” of many whose lives were 
devoted, and not infructuously, to the advancement of 
science. 

It is a source of bitter reflection on the capricious- 
ness of fame, to peruse the biography of these ear] 
struggles in a career now so smooth; and though 
posthumous laurels afford a sufficiently hollow com- 
pensation for a life of toil, privation, and misery, the 

iver, if not the receiver, of such honours, is benefited 
by the tribute. : 

Listen to the history of Bernard Palissy ; aname but 
little honoured in his own countr:, and in England 
all but unknown; though that of the father of several 
highly important discoveries, and a valuable link in 
the powerful chain of European philosophy. | 
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Palissy belonged to the great epoch of the revival of 
the arts; yet, though an artist, lived a and died 
acaptive. While Francis I. was despatching messen- 
fers to Italy to engage the services of Benvenuto Cel- 
ini, Andrea del Sarto, and Leonardo da Vinci, a man 
of genius was starving in his own town of Saintes, to 
whom the fosterhood of his patronage would have af- 
forded means of bringing to perfection certain arts of 
his invention, which have since afforded, and still af- 
ford, an important branch of commerce to France. 
But Palissy was a native artist; Palissy was undistin- 
guished by the stamp, then essential, of an Italian ori- 
gin or education. To foreigners were assigned the 
creation and embellishments of the new es; and 
to Palissy, obscurity and neglect. Born in some vil- 
lage, the name of which is unknown, in the diocese of 
Agen, about the year 1500, he followed the humble 
calling of a land-surveyor, to which, as he advanced in 
years, he added that of painting on glass. 

At that —_ the art of porcelain-making was un- 
known. The discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
have enabled us to determine the progress made by 
the ancients in the arts of pottery; and in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the only manufactory of 
crockery which could pretend to the name of porcelain 
was at Faénza in Italy ; whither it is said to have been 
transported from China, by certain Venetian mer- 
chants. From this manufactory was derived the 
name of faiénce or fayence, still used in France. 

It happened that, in a visit to Agen, Palissy, the 
—_ on glass, obtained a sight of a specimen of 
aénza, or of Oriental porcelain, which inspired him 
with the hope of discovering some sort of white enamel, 
by which earthenware might be encrusted ; and from 
that moment he devoted fifteen years of his life to the 
pursuit of this single object. It appears a simple me- 
thod to have proceeded at once to Faénza, and become 
a workman in the famous pottery. But means for so 
long a journey were probably wanting to the poor vil- 
lage geometer ; and he accordingly gave to the enter- 
prise all that was in his , every moment of his 
days, and every faculty of his mind. 

As a painter on glass, the art of mixing and fixing 
colours was well known to him; but the difficulty 
of transferring these to pottery-ware and covering 
them by a transparent silicious varnish seems to have 
baffied his most persevering endeavours. Scarcely 
able to provide for the maintenance of his wife and 
family, he had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
colours and pottery to effect his experiments. Half 
his time was lost in grinding and as materials, 
and the vain attempt to construct the necessary ovens: 
at length he contrived to interest the owner of a 
pottery, who undertook to bake for him his experi- 
mental pieces ; but partly from ignorance, partly from 
ill-will, the attempt was inexpertly made ; and, ruined 
in fortune, health, and spirits, at the close of twelve 
years of incessant labour, pnw | was compelled by 
the wants’ of his family to abandon his pursuit, and 
resume his more thriving calling as an engineer. 
Having obtained from the district a commission for 
the draining of certain salt-marshes, he executed his 
task with credit and profit. Nosooner, however, had 
he obtained the means of continuing his attempts, than 
he returned with greater diligence than ever to his 
enamelling, and despatched the new samples of his 
skill to be baked in the furnace of a glasshouse. 

And now, for the first time, the composition he had 
invented proved fusible. Out of three hundred speci- 
mens of various experiments submitted at the same 
time to the action of the furnace, a single one pre- 
sented, on cooling, a hard, white, vitreous, brilliant 
surface ; and the joy of poor Palissy in the discovery 
may be easily conceived. 
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“I was, however, at that time of my life so simple,” 
says he, in his narrative of his experiments, “ that the 
moment I had hit upon the real enamel, I set about 
making the pottery-ware to which it was to be applied; 
and, after losing eight months in the task, I had next 
to construct a furnace similar to those of the glass. 
houses, in which it was to be baked. No one can cop- 
ceive the trouble it cost me, for I had to do all by the 
single labour of my hands—to sift the mortar, and even 
draw the water with which it was to be mixed. I had 
not so much as the help of a — man in fetching 
the bricks; my own back bore all 

“ My first baking prospered pretty well. But when 
it came to the second, after the enamel had been 
spread over the pottery, | was unable to produce the 
heat necessary for the fusion. Six days and nights did 
I remain feeding and watching the furnace, half dis. 
tracted, and almost stupefied by the intense heat and 
my own bitter disappointment. At last it occurred to 
me that the composition contained an insufficient pro- 
portion of the substance which had produced fusion in 
the former instance; and I accordingly set about 
grinding and pounding, though still obliged to keep 
up the fire of the oven, so that I had treble labour on 
my hands. 

“The former pieces being now spoiled, I was forced 
to go out and purchase new pots to be covered by the 
fresh composition ; and on my return, J had the misery 
of discovering that my stock of wood was exhausted! 
What was to be done? I rushed into my garden, and 
tore up the trellices; and these being insufficient, was 
obliged to sacrifice the dressers, stools, tables, and board- 
ing of my house! All these were successively thrust 
into the furnace, in the hope of melting the enamel!” 

The reader will probably recall to mind the account 
given by Benvenuto Cellini in his Memoirs, of havi 
contributed all his pewter dishes and househ 
utensils to the metal prepared for his noble statue of 
Perseus, which proved slow and difficult of fusion. 
But the Italian protégé of princes makes a vaunt of 
his sacrifice, whereas the meek Palissy couches his 
statement in the terms of a confession. 

“Scorched by the heat of the furnace,” says he, “and 
reduced to a skeleton by the transpiration arising from 
this prodigious heat, 1 had now a new vexation it 
atore for me. My family having indiscreetly circw 
lated the report of ™y taking up and burning the 
flooring of my house, I was considered insane by my 
neighbours, and my precarious credit totally destroyed. 
If I had then died, T should have left behind me the 
name of a madman who had ruined his family by 
frantic ulation. But though sick and dispirited, 
I cheered myself with the certainty that the discovery 
of which I had been so long in pursuit was effected ; 
and that henceforward I had only to persevere in my 
labours. The difficulty of maintaining my family for 
five or six months longer, till a satisfactory result 
could be obtained, was the first consideration ; but in 
order to hasten the period, I hired a potter to assist 
me in my work, furnishing him with models and 
materials. 

“ A cruel drawback it was, that I was unable to 
maintain this man in my dismantled home; for I was 
forced to run upa bill for his board at a neighbour- 
ing tavern. Nay, when, at the end of six months, he 
had made me the various articles of crockery accord- 
ing to my designs, so that nothing remained to be done 
but to cover them with my enamel, and submit them 
to the furnace, being forced to dismiss my workman, I 
had no means of paying him his wages, except by 
giving him my clothes, which I accordingly did;. and 
my person was now as thoroughly dismantled as my 


house !” 
[To be continned.} 
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